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THE IMPORTANCE OF THE ARTS 


EFORE a gathering of teachers, Dr. Irving Edman, Professor of 
Philosophy at Columbia University, recently attributed the common 
practice of separating education from art to the fact that modern science 
has bred “‘an almost superstitious exaltation of the laboratory method.” 
His thesis, which he advanced with a cogency that should rejoice the 
poet, is that “Art, or the arts, adequately taught, are perhaps in our day 
the most central and important means of education.” At the same time, 
Dr. Edman is not necessarily arguing that the artist should directly assume 
the role of teacher —a role which SPIRIT consistently has maintained 
must for him, as artist, be secondary. When the poet sets out to be first 
the teacher—the process which inevitably results in propagandistic 
poetry whether of the left or the right—art slips habitually away from 
him, and frequently he also becomes ineffectual even as a teacher. The 
educative process comes through the mere existence of the art object 
and its functioning in the immediate realm of its own objectives—the 
highest of which is the service of Beauty. 
In Dr. Edman’s discourse, he emphasized the role of imagination, 
a necessary equipment of the artist and a faculty which the latter stimu- 
lates in his audience. Through this result, art achieves its teaching 
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status. “The arts are the education of our emotions,” he states. “It is 
not that emotion has vanished from modern life,” but the fact that the 
arts as ‘“‘a kind of therapy and, at one and the same time, a kind of ful- 
fillment” has been insufficiently considered by the teaching profession. 
“Far too long in American civilization the arts have been regarded as 
by-products, luxuries, isolations and escapes . . . they have been re- 
garded as pretty playthings, playful exercises like lace-making or em- 
broidery, or, in the minds of robust Philistines, like cutting out paper 
dolls.” Inevitably we must agree with Dr. Edman’s statements and with 
his deductions. For it has long been obvious that the teaching of 
poetry—we confine our own comments to that one of the fine arts— 
has been considered by the dominant majority of the American public 
as a superfluity, a refinement. And at the same time there could be 
nothing more dispensable, the argument must go, than a magazine of 
poetry. This belief indeed seeps into the consciousnesses of many who 
start out with an enthusiasm for poetry, either as its writers and readers, 
and often results in the loss of such people to a high cause. Dr. Edman 
does see signs that the arts are becoming more and more recognized in 
the educative field on an equality with reason and as a “most powerful 
means of educating responsible imaginative citizens in today’s world of 
public regimentation and chaos.” 

His statements, heartening as they are to us, should be even more 
heartening to our readers and indeed to all the members of our publisher, 
The Catholic Poetry Society of America. For Dr. Edman confirms, at 
least in part, what the Society’s program is designed to emphasize, what 
SPIRIT over the past sixteen years has constantly endeavored to supply 
by its very being. Poetry is important even in this age of the mathe- 
matical mind, of the pragmatic test using the litmus paper of utilitarian- 
ism, of materialism which denies the value of anything in the spiritual 
field. And, by the same token, the work of the poet is important— 
important not only in the narrow ranges of his personal promptings to 
articulation, but in its effect on the public. Nor is that public, as much 
as we may wish its widening, to be deprecated because it is small, for 
even those who do not immediately read poetry can be brought into the 
orbit of its tides and ripples. These facts should strengthen the poetry 
enthusiast against temptations to become disaffected; they should gal- 
vanize the poet himself to take both his function and his practice of it 
with seriousness and not himself, by contentment with mediocrity or 
“isolations and escapes,” to further the impression that poetry today is 


either lace-making or sociological tracts or cryptograms. 
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THE GAMBLERS 


The rolling dice keep turning here and there 
With faces of ambiguous intent; 

And slot machines illuminate despair 

In tricky patterns of illusion meant 

To hold the faith of dupes a moment more. 
The sun must rise and set as horses go; 
Sometimes a missing card will whisper lore 
That only men on bread lines ought to know. 


But they who gamble for triumphal arches, 
Sun-mad, have other ways of snaring chance; 
They have a flair for elegies and marches, 
For grandiose device and circumstance, 
Until a marble bust on rubbish tossed 
Informs a scavenger of something lost. 

ELIAS LIEBERMAN. 


LAYING ON OF HANDS 


You touched us with your hands and we obeyed, 
and went away from where our lives were laid—- 
though still so very much afraid. 


Your hands gave us the strength to cast 
our dying from us, leave the clutching past, 
the carnal dump where all our years lay massed. 


Beneath your hands our eyes mirrored sight, 
mountain and silver sea, the yellow light, 
and no where any dark, or trace of night. 


You touched us with your hands and we grew tall, 
walked up the hill, stepped beyond the wall 
know we were all. 





to learn we were nothing 


Those ground tunnels of our contriving—gone. 
You touched us with your hands—and we were born, 
forgot our death and crying—and moved on. . 

LISA GRENELLE. 
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GOING FOR THE MILK 


Going, we ran, : 
Waded the creek and climbed the fence and chose 
Deliberately the wrong way there, 

For the empty can 

Banged at our knees and the time was ours 

And our legs were bare. 

Coming, we walked, 

When the can was full, and its weight 

Was a heavy trust between us, as we talked 

Not at all, and came in decently by the gate. 

That was the summer that we were ten, and eight. 


On the way over, 

We raced, or crouched intent an hour, the world 
Well lost if we saw the turtle rouse 

From his mottled cover. 

We played at bull-fights with the mild 

Oblivious cows, 

Gorged the blueberry, 

And when with solemn intent 

We ripped the little cedars up to carry 

Home for planting, the deed was judged as meant, 
For he would shrug and say, “Take all you want.” 


He dipped the milk 

From a pail, with a careful, ceremonious motion, 
And where he poured it in the dark 

It shone like silk. 

From the barn a muffled agitation 

Stamped its blunt mark 

Upon the quiet. 

And one time we had come 

Into the enchanted place—we had seen the riot 
Of time within the house, the fabulous gloom, 
The dusty treasury of the old man’s room. 


In another season, 
We ran, remembering—“Sometime,” he had said, 
“J’ll show you the ancient mound by the creek, 








The Indian midden!” 

The next year we ran, and stopped, and stood, 

And neither could speak. 

For our lonely shout 

Came lonelier back, and the line 

Of a new fence gleamed, and a board said: Sold—Keep Out. 

We were old with a strange fear, and a new pain— 

That was the summer that we were eleven, and nine. 
DOROTHY BERRY HUGHES. 


ELIAS IN A CANDLESTICK 


Is this so strange? 
I think I saw you, Elias, 
In a candlestick. 
Early one cool morning, 
While all the old and crumpled people 
Rested at their prayers, like leaves, 
The serving boy slipped out 
And set you free with fire. 
Oh, how you flew, soared off to get at God! 
First: fire on wick, 
Like grace on will. 
Then: tiny flame that trembled with desire. 
And last: the leap, the surge, the flaring forth 
And you were gone. 
Only a line of smoke could testify your freedom; 
And I. 
Because the serving boy was blind with sleep; 
And all the old and crumpled 
Hid their heads like doves. 
But the solemn smoke traced out your path; 
And I knelt, taper-cold, 
Praying that I, too, might have the fire 
That would loose me unto flight: 
Like you, Elias, 
In a candlestick. 

JAMES F. MONAHAN. 
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IF ONLY FOR THE NIGHT 


Upon this narrow ledge of peace, 
We build our Eden square, 
A picket fence, blue shutters, | 
A chimney, firm and fair. ' 
Our small ones laugh as though the sun 
Forever so must shine, 
And there is no denial 
Within your eyes or mine. : 
The restless headlines of the world | 
Stare at us in the blue 
And silver evening shadows, 
We read and let them through 
The mind, then close the heart’s firm door, 
Safeguarding this delight 
Upon this narrow ledge of peace, 
If only for the night. 

GLADYS MCKEE. 


LIBERA NOS A MALO 


Free us, safe God, 

from the bright dangers 

our eyes have seen in blindness, 

from the grassy world of serpent sounds 
that glide across the door-drums of our hearing, 
from the crackling page and charcoal ink 
that would sear our minds and boil our veins 
with their worded pyres, 

from the shifting treachery of waterways 
that gnarl our toes and gash our fallen knees 
against the jagged rocks of detoured bends. . 


These are not new hurdles for our feet 
(scrape the layered crusts of time 

to find old Adam sitting in a thorny field 
biting on this bitter bread), 

yet they age as modern as do we: 
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They chant their challenge 

in the vacant ears of an undiscovered morrow, 
while wombs today are not delivered yet 

of their already burdened heirs! 


But saints will come— 

they were always more 

than just more of us— 

to stand gazing at our traffic lights, 

walk on superhighways, ride our elevators; 
who will see them stretch their arms 
above the clouds, pull down on us 

the aftermath of warring prayer 

our hearts were dumb to speak? 


They will be the ones whose hearts 

will telegraph our urgent code 

on rusty wounds from some alvernian height, 
the sweet-faced children sowing roses 

in their cloister fields, 

kneelers in a city dump, 

new messengers of our Lady Trimmed in Oak. 


Will we then cease slaying prophets 
between the Altar and our fleshy temples, 
cease turning our red anger 

upon a judging Christ? 


While sight has eyes, speech a throat, 
scan these numbered skies 

send new sounds afloat: 

the parched gaspings of stout penitence! 
for our precision clocks cannot exact 
one extra tick of time 

when death the needle comes, 
touches the disc of cold wax tongues 
and blares our modern 

scratched recordings of delivery 
deep into the ear-halls of eternity! 


ERIC BRUNO, O.F.M. 
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PALOMAR TELESCOPE 


With trick of mirrors, stubborn man will press 
Into the deeps that mock his littleness. 


He peers at constellations that rehearse 
The riddle fevering the Universe. 


Yet, as he seeks to grasp with finite eyes 
Secrets that honeycomb the infinite skies, 


Far in those vistas, he will merely see 
His telescope enlarges mystery. 
LOUIS GINSBERG. 


THE GOTHIC 


The little streets run down like little streams 

with cobbles dimpling them, the shops tilt in, 

their windows mirroring like children’s eyes 

a world of things made innocent and bright, 

not meant for touching but for sighing on, 

safe in their vitrine pond, magical, sweet. 

Off on such vista, like a thrust out arm, 

a smaller street ran to the square and the sky. 

And through that narrow shaft for the first time 

I saw the gothic as it was meant to be seen: 

the thrust that is so strong and yet so slender, 

the stress that is so delicately stern, 

with branch and branch and branch till the mind swings up, 
waiting the wind that will sway this forest of stone. . 

Of stone! And then it comes, the terrible music, 

as stone and design swing wildly and ring together 

like bells set swinging and made to clash one on the other; 
for this impulse was made to enter the earth 
and the earth erupted and stands. 

Turn to the shops, turn to the bottles and boxes, 

turn to the cloth and the food in the magical windows, 
they are real, they are safe, they are small, 

but the music continues, down the small street like a reed, 








with the sky all vacant and blue, the bells are clashing: 
stone set on stone to an end conceived and determined, 
an end like a blasphemy so to glorify God. 
And the street runs out to the square and the open sky 
and the heart swims against a current of beating bells. 

J. PATRICK WALSH, S.J. 


SPIRITUAL BIOGRAPHY 


No sooner said or done, the word or deed, 

Than memory mythologized it. He’d 

Convey it safely to his room and test 

It for the sins so subtle when confessed 

They rang like virtues. Morning-after heads 
And crude carnality of bouncing beds 

Were not for him. He ate Augustine’s pears 
And classified their seeds in frequent prayers. 
(Father O’Brien heard his voice with terror, 
And ladled penances by trial and error. 
“‘Begorra, give me Micks that beat their wives,” 
He said, “or Wops too free with carving knives.”’) 


He died, he died. It was as he expected— 

Not welcomed home nor finally rejected. 

His stay in Purgatory lasted ages; 

His monologues would fill ten thousand pages; 

St. Peter’s agents, whom he often met, 

Invariably reported back, “‘Not yet.” 

The population ebbed and flowed, and he 

Progressed in conscience and seniority 

Until one day a spirit newly come, 

And reeking still of nicotine and rum, 

Told him a good one of a farmer’s daughter. 

He laughed. He paled. He laughed again. The water 

Of clear humility rained down his skin, 

Dissolved the lucent sheath of subtle sin. 

(St. Peter’s sides were aching when he let him in.) 
CHAD WALSH. 
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THE DIM, DARK LANES OF SLEEP 


The earth’s gray eyes pervade my entire being 

As if I were poised at the edge of a plank 

Ready to leap into the sluices of sleep 

For years my bed has been the grass of the fields 

My pillow the velvety green of the weeds 

And God more gracious to me than ever I deserved 

But my spirit was like a forest of leaves 

Upon which no dew falls and no gossamer drifts in dreams 

For I was more and more indebted to God 

For the primrose moss of favors unseen 

When his sunlight fell on my tremulous stalks 

And colored the eyelashes of my shadowy trees 

The sensitive heavens were like gulleys and combes 

And I felt a feeling of shame and spasm of grief 

For though the aura was perfect and air most sweet 

There was a baseness in the rocks of my soil 

And the stones within me were rude to the craving springs 

O God, what shall I say of the sins of my youth 

When old and cold in the dim dark lanes of the deep? 
JUDAH M. TURKAT. 


WHATEVER SONG WAS BRAVER 


Singing one day in a garden 
Some song I didn’t know, 
With joy I begged gay pardon 
For disturbing flowers so. 


But alas for songs and flowers 

And the worlds that blossomed so. 
And the simple, singing hours, 

I knew that they must go. 


That there’d come a time tomorrow 
Or even a year from then, 

When a song would cry of sorrow 
And harden the hearts of men. 
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Though I didn’t know while singing 
That death was a rider, keen 
To pierce to the heart while bringing 


Doom to the song within. 


That all men died tomorrow, 
That the world would turn to hate 
While grief and surprised sorrow 


On each doorstep would await 


Whatever song was braver 
Than death that stood without. 
Though a song might ask a favor 
And denied, then turn about 


And sing in silence, sing there 
of something stricken dead. 
Some lovely wordless thing there 
Forever left unsaid. 
ALBERT CLEMENTS. 


TRANSITION 


My parricidal years have fathered care 

In thee, slight gentleman my eldest friend, 

To see delineate beneath the skin 

The bone whose outward thrust I may not mend, 
The bend to earth by claim I cannot match, 
The latch of spirit lifting and the lone 
Discordant lightless journey now for all my care 
To the grave-toned disharmony of flesh and bone: 


Old father, gentle eldest friend, not slight 

Nor passing constancy makes light of doubt, 

Nor light of the doubtful right of passing hope, 

To weep you poised looking always out 

The memoried windows of my transient home, 

Fugitive among acid harmonies of light. 
CLAUDE F. KOCH. 
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Two Poems by Francis D. Clare 


MY TEARS ARE KEPT IN YOUR WATERSKIN—Ps. 55 


When my defenses burst like dams 
And all the little torrents of my grief 
Rushed into Your waterskin, I tasted 


Solitude soaked in gall. 


How can this brine assuage your terrible thirst, 
My dying Christ? 

Or how can this waterskin slopping acid 
Comfort Your bitter Rood? 


I have denied the awful mystery 

Of boiling tears, electing to be blind. 

I said: Drink pity tender as verses; 

And brought You urnfuls of polite compassion. 


But Your incessant claim for thirst 

Bit slumber, tore off smiling, ripped the fringe 
Of words off all my singing. Now the wine 
Vintaged so carefully against Your thirst 
Trickles its futile purple down some dream 


Till my defenses break like dams 

And all the naked torrents of my pain 
Crash into Your waterskin. So, drink, 
O Christ, my omnipresent Wanderer! 


But lest my solitude soaked in gall 
Shrivel the mouth of song, sweet Christ, remind me: 
Each tear falls, counted, in Your desert thirst. 


LENTEN INVITATORY 


At that time, Jesus said to His disciples: When you fast, be not as the 
hypocrites, sad.—Matt. vi. 16. 
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Come, fling open the sashes of the spirit 
And let the broad gusts of remorse 
Scatter your careful defenses. 


Fetch out the keys for the secret gates of the heart 
And bring in sorrow 
Brutal as nails, real as weighted whips. 


Let the toads of your sins sit on your eyelids, 
Batter your ears with your lies. 

Go, break your hands 

On all your most genteel brutalities. 


Because Christ’s Body glows with Blood, 
Your own by fasts must dwindle. 

And for His tattered Flesh, 

Your flesh must know some lash’s accusation. 


Press joy, a small bruised flower, 

Between the rough leaves of your brown avowals 
And put the book away. Let mirth go mute. 
The Christ is crucified: 

Oh, come and mourn Him with grey regrets 
And sacks of grief like stones! 


And will you never learn how your Betrayer 

Sets snares of Love in all your heavy scheming? 
Your stones of careful grief go limp with wonder 
That it behooved the Christ to suffer all 

These things. Oh! sell your somber songs, believing 
How on the third day He shall rise again. 


JUNIOR MISS 


The last grip has been packed, the last phone call 

Has held your pearl-pink inattentive ear. 

The admonitions, the advice that lacked 

Coherence, you’ve agreed to heed, my dear. 

And now, trim suited and demurely sweet 

You wait your father’s footstep in the hall, 

And suddenly the world slips from my feet— 

I cannot let you go—never at all. 

But time’s priority brooks no delay 

As from girlhood to womanhood you fare 

I open wide the cupboard of my heart 

And only I can see that it is bare, 

And that next year you will return, another 

Little grown-up who doesn’t need her mother. 
CLARA HYDE. 
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A SYNONYM FOR GOD 


My flesh is out of fashion for eternity, 
Beggar of limited time, for coffin fit; 
An anxious soul strives in an image of dust: 


The prayer of God’s breath must rescue it. 


As patiently as life stirs in myself, 
Dresses the ultimate skeleton I am, 
More beautiful with impatience the soul beats 


Double-beats to my heart’s dithyramb. 


The soul would flee to light as my shadow flies 
To a haven of darkness, wonderfully convulse 
With the sudden Forever, deep as far as skies, 
As lost as shine in fire, as pulse in pulse. 

JOHN FANDEL. 


THE GATE TO THE EAST 


The gate of the inner court that Jooketh toward the east shall be 
closed for six days: but on the sabbath day it shall be opened.—Ezech. 


xIvi. 1. 


O in your prayer address this Eastern Gate! 
Closed for the six days of the ancient law 
It, in this post-redemption day of love, 
Swings on its light-wrought hinges to declare 


The Sabbath of the Virgin. 


Come to the Gate: behold, 

This portal Theotokos is your hope, 

All ye who love the morning. 

Through the wide arms of her Maternity 
Grace flows in endless traffic, a triumphant 
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Movement of caravans. 

Arise and be itinerant with grace. 

Walk in the Sabbath that became her portion. 
Be joyful in her consecrated day. 


Enter this Gate and see 

Her inner courts of Messianic light— 

Not only Gate, but City, Sion, Ark, 

Holy of Holies and impregnable. 

O ye whose eyes are dimmed with too much earth, 

Who cannot face the east or look upon 

The naked Sun of Justice, 

Come to this Gate of mediating dawn. 

See, in her soft reflection, all your sight 

Can hold of Logos, Wisdom, Splendor, Son. 

And in a day that light made segregate 

Adore the burning of her Orient Christ. 
JESSICA POWERS. 


BEAUTY IS GOD’S COMPASSION 


Compassionate Father, who made this girl 
Not too bright (she is not too good) 
Yet gave her beauty, by this sign 


You show your tender fatherhood. 


Always another chance has she 
Who carries heaven in a look, 
Whether she has sinned again 


Or simply will not learn to cook. 


How often, from a waste of land, 
Loveliness, with its surprise, 
Reminds our stare that everywhere 


You spread Your comfort for our eyes, 


And girls and desert flowers in dew, 

Merely by their lambent gaze, 

Argue long and well for You 

And Your compassion through our days. 
MARGERY MANSFIELD. 
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SPRING AMBUSH 


Oh eve of May, oh fervent moment, 
Oh year of golden grace! 

The earth is young again, 

Drunk on strong dew, 

Serious as the surprised eye 
Blinking to wakefulness. 

Here on the edge of the mind’s new world 
The leaves uncurl like smoke, 

The yellow-green of willow 
Mingles in the first scum of ponds 
Where clouds flash in and out, 
Knowing a different, better sky. 


Here are no seasons. 

One Spring flings its swordgrass cape 

To the free, the fecund air, 

Leaps in the long dance, 

And in the vortex whirls 

Until the watcher stands exhausted 
Knowing there is no cure for truth, 

Pain proferred after pain before more pain, 
The gash of light, 


The wound received and fiercely kissed. 


Death is no servant of desire; 

The vernal tide sweeps on, 

Flowers look out from stones, 
Trees rear up to tame the desert 
And city pavements swell and crack 
As April breaks the final crust. 


And surfeited, and heavy grown? 
Sterner than love’s own heart? 
Oh no, oh not this Spring, this April-May, 
This spirit urging, after the winter dark, 
Creation’s first, faint flush 
There in the secret dapple 
Where the mind turns 
And sees God watching. 
GEORGE A. MC CAULIFF. 


W. B. YEATS’S PERMANENCE 


By JaMEs GALLAGHER 


S A POET William Butler Yeats seems to have been born to great- 
A ness and to have proven his birthright by achieving it. It seems 
a humanly short while to have achieved greatness between that June 
day he was born in Dublin, in 1865, and that cold January day in 
Roquebrune, France, in 1939, when he died. Yet he achieved what 
meticulous critics now call “permanence.” And nine years after his 
death, with a hero’s quiet tribute, his body was carried back to the 
Ireland which he loved better than even he loved a woman. Maud 
Gonne’s words seem fulfilled: “The Sligo mountains that first revealed 
to him the vision of eternal beauty now claim the dead body of their 
son.... Those through whom the spirit has once spoken are immortal 
and shall be remembered forever, and of these is Willie Yeats.” 

Yeats’s first pamphlet-book, Mosada, was published in 1886. Yeats 
was then 21 years old. Katherine Tynan hailed Mosada in The Irish 
Monthly, in 1887, with the enthusiastic prophecy: “We are glad to 
welcome a new singer in Erin, one who will take high place among 
the world’s future singers if the promise of his early work be fulfilled, 
or if, indeed, the performance of the future be equal to that of today.” 
Fifty-three years later T. S. Eliot was to call him “the greatest poet 
of our time—certainly the greatest in this language, and, so far as I 
am able to judge in any language.” From the time of Katherine 
Tynan’s initial prophecy up until Eliot’s pronouncement in the First 
Annual Yeats Lecture, one can trace in the work of Yeats the con- 
tinuously enriched and muscled music of. an inspired man who had 
advanced from youth into age without negation of youthful ideas nor 
declination of artistic power. 

The phenomenon of a poet who “withers into the truth” even as 
he wrinkles into the years is in itself rare. In English, before Yeats, 
perhaps only Milton has given us poetry that burned down into his 
maturing years with an increasing brightness and intensity. All of his 
life Yeats seems to have been accepted as a contemporary by younger 
poets. He weathered through many varying movements and periods, 
and he telescoped the influence of each into the other until all were 
made compact within his complex personality. And though he lived 
long enough to see many of his early poems withstand the test of time, 
even in his own lifetime there is not a great deal of difference between 
the “tall lanky boy with deep-set dark eyes behind glasses” and the 
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old, white-haired, aristocratic “tall upstanding man you dared not slap 
on the back.” 

Yeats himself seems to have known this better than it is accepted 
by his critics. For, in 1933, upon re-reading some of his very early 
prose sketches collected by Horace Reynolds in Letters to the Neu 
Island, Yeats says he observed of his own work “that I had in later life 
worked out with the excitement of discovery things known in my 
youth as though one forgot and rediscovered oneself.” I am reminded 
of this truth sharply when I study critically a first edition of young 
Willie Yeats’s first long Irish poem, The Wanderings of Oisin, pub- 
lished in 1889. Here, in simple clarity, is a simile: 

Like sooty fingers many a tree 

Rose ever from the sea’s warm floor. 
And in The Tower, 1928, Yeats recaptures this image, only slightly 
transformed, in “Tree like a sooty finger, starts from the earth.” While 
the difference is slight, it is a clue to what is one secret of Yeats’s great- 
ness—continual reworking and revision. For, all his life Yeats was 
hammering at his handiwork in a constant fury to improve, to make 
perfect. If we examine his effort with a view toward summation, we 
will find that he consistently strove to make his poetry more authenti- 
cally Irish; to improve his metrics; to modernize his synax and diction; 
to be specific and concrete in his diction; to make his imagery more 
original; to condense rather than expand. In his aims and the develop- 
ment of his aims consist his permanence. 

Yeats’s reputation is secure. But the criticism evaluating what gives 
his poetry permanence is burning ground. There is a considerable body 
of Yeats criticism accumulating now; yet much of it merely explains, 
or attempts to explain, his philosophy, his value as a social historian, 
his conflict between expedient politics and idealistic patriotism. This 
criticism points up the conflict between daily outward living and the 
inward life of poetry as experienced within the man himself. Most 
of these critics of Yeats seem concerned with the implication of the 
“heavenly geometry” of A Vision rather than the application of Yeats’s 
good honest, hard work. One does not deny 





principle of revision 
the importance of A Vision, but there is a great body of Yeats’s poetry 
that has been developed outside of its framework. If one is ever to 
see Yeats with a totality of view, one must prevent A Vision from 
becoming top-heavy in our critical thinking about him. 
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The Permanence of Yeats* is only the latest book about the great 
Irishman to appear. It contains a selection of already published crit- 
ical essays on Yeats, collected from English and American critics. The 
editors are James Hall and Martin Steinman, Jr. While this book has 
obvious excellences, the editors seem to inherit the faults of most of 
the critics they have selected. Their judgment appears to lean very 
heavily on the support of long-established and illustrious names. One 
looks at the roster of contributing critics, with the faintly troubled wish 
that some newer, fresher, less anointed names were also here. Here are: 
Murry, Blackmur, Brooks, Ransom, Tate, Daiches, Mizener, Leavis, 
Spender, Savage, Beach, Austin Warren, Bentley, Burke, Tindall, David- 
son, Olson, Jeffares, Schwartz, T. S. Eliot, Auden, Zabel and Walter E. 
Houghton. These critical names shine; it is our problem to know 
whether they also illuminate. 

The Permanence of Ycats contains a very great deal of beautifully 
expressed critical writing. To possess so much of personal estimate of 
Yeats, written by so many critics, in so little a space of print as this 
one book, is valuable. One is thankful for it. Yet one need not be 
called ungrateful or carping in expressing the wish for more of analytic 
explanation of Yeats’s poetry, and a little less of dogmatic personal pro- 
nouncement. Balance of scholarship as well as brilliance of criticism 
would have increased the scope of this book. To have included here 
certain thorough, scholarly analyses of Yeats’s work in revising his own 
poems would have been vastly illuminating and rewarding. Except 
for Mr. Jeffares’ references, little attention is given here to Yeats’s 
eternal revision of his work. Such unhandsome omission of scholars 
who have worked on this phase of Yeats’s poetry is irksome to the stu- 
dent of Yeats who believes that the development of the poet’s genius 
was less influenced by A Vision than by revision. 

The editors of this volume themselves suggest: ““The one surprising 
gap in the criticism is a thorough analysis of Yeats’s verse as verse.” 
The gap is even more surprising when one thinks of the valuable work 
which has been published by Russell K. Alspach. Many of the textual 
errors in these brilliantly worded essays could have been avoided if their 
authors had been familiar with Alspach’s “Some Sources of Yeats’s The 
Wanderings of Oisin,” which is as fine as anything included in this 
anthology. These editors should have been familiar also with such 
thoughtful and factual articles as Marion Witt’s “A Competition For 
Eternity: Yeats’s Revision Of His Later Poems,” published in PMLA 





* The Permanence of Yeats, edited by James Hall and Martin Steinman, Jr. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $5.00. 
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for March, 1949. Why was no selection made from Richard Ellmann’s 
Yeats: The Man and the Masks? Ellmann analyzes there the various 
worksheet drafts of “To My Heart, Bidding it have no Fear,” and 
shows with what infinite patience Yeats achieved skill in his art. If a 
careful student reads Yeats’s early “Dedication Of John Sherman and 
Dhoya” and “Your Pathway” as given in Ellmann’s book, and then 
examines them as early versions of the later “Aedh Tells of the Perfect 
Beauty” and “Aedh Wishes For the Cloths of Heaven” in The Wind 
Among the Reeds, 1899, he can see at a glance that in between the first 
and last versions is the real development and permanence of Yeats. 
The secret has been exposed, face up, but it has not been analyzed here 
in The Permanence of Yeats. Why are not Reid, Allt, Menon, Mac- 
Neice, or Stauffer here? Or C. M. Bowra’s sensitive and perceptive 
analysis of ““The Second Coming” in The Heritage of Symbolism? It 
would stand well beside Blackmur’s analysis of the same poem. For 
Bowra analyzes the poem without relating it to the mystical system of 
A Vision, which Blackmur leans heavily upon. It would serve well for 
balance and contrast. 

Thorough scholarship, which many brilliant critics scorn as plod- 
ding pedestrianism, would have prevented Mr. Wilson in this anthology 
from referring to Yeats’s The Green Helmet and Other Poems as pub- 
lished in “1912.” The Green Helmet and Other Poems was first pub- 
lished in Dublin as early as September 1910. Nor would thorough 
scholarship have permitted Mr. Daiches to speak of ““The Wandering of 
Usheen (later spelled by Yeats The Wanderings of Oisin).” Mr. 
Daiches does not apparently know that the poem was first published 
as “The Wanderings Of Oisin” in 1889, became “The Wanderings of 
Usheen” in 1895, “The Wanderings of Oisin” again in 1906, “The 
Wanderings of Usheen,” 1925, “The Wanderings of Oisin,” 1933. It 
remained that finality ever since, but in none of its titles was it ever 
“Wandering.” Mr. Beach speaks of the publication date of The Wan- 
derings of Oisin and Other Poems as “1888.” The book was not pub- 
lished until 1889, by Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. And Mr. Tindall 
comments: “His [Yeats’s] French . . . was adequate for translating 
Ronsard’s sonnet ‘When You Are Old’ (1893)....” But the poem was 
already bound between the covers of The Countess Kathleen and Various 
Legends and Lyrics in 1892, under the imprint of T. Fisher Unwin. 
Minor inaccuracies, you say? Yes, but what if inaccurate scholarship 
leads also to inaccurate criticism? Mr. Tindall refers above to Yeats’s 
“translating Ronsard’s sonnet.” But there is really very little of 
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Ronsard’s sonnet in Yeats’s “When You Are Old.” The magical line 
which gives Yeats’s poem its immortality is: “But one man loved the 
pilgrim soul in you.” And there is no faint trace of this line in 
Ronsard. To study Yeats’s “borrowings” from Ronsard reminds one 
of studying Chaucer’s borrowings from Machault. It only points up 
the amazing freshness of the borrower. 

Lacking such a body of thorough scholarly articles among its bril- 
liant critical ones, The Permanence of Yeats falls short of balance and 
completeness. So much of the real permanence of Yeats is ignored 
and excluded that one remembers Yeats’s own anticipation of such 
criticism when he wrote: 


In after time they will speak much of me 
And speak but fantasy. 


Yec the real inward and intrinsic permanence of Yeats’s poetry will 
withstand the test of time and the rash or superficial judgments of his 
critics. That which he wrought so long to revise and perfect will 
shine into the coming days: 


The friends that have it I do wrong 
When ever I remake a song, 
Should know what issue is at stake: 
It is myself that I remake. 


Book Reviews 
SILVER ASSAYED TRUE 


Incident in Silver, by A. M. Sullivan. New York: The Declan X. Mc- 
Mullen Co., Inc. $2.50. 


Extremely well known for many years, A. M. Sullivan has solidly 
established himself as a first-rate craftsman, as one whose technical 
versatility has been evidenced by poems written especially for the 
medium of radio, ballads, “industrial” poems and lyrics. This artisti- 
cally designed book is a collection of his lyrics, many of which, in- 
cluding his “Industrial” poems, first appeared in SPIRIT. Although it 
presents selections from previous volumes, this is not a complete col- 
lection of his lyrics—for instance, his stirring “Psalm Before the Dark 
Mirror” is omitted. Mr. Sullivan is an etcher in words, fascinated by 
the contrasts of light and darkness, sight and insight. The title poem 
is a delightful and delicate tracing on a silver background. “Time is no 
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measure, there is only light” is a recurring theme. This inter-play of 
light and darkness and the contemplation of the mystery of time and 
space is a predominant characteristic. “Light and darkness, drink 
them both” he sings in ““The Hidden Tree” and in “Calculation” he 
conjectures that “God asleep is space, And God aroused is time.” 

His particular forte, it seems to me, is his unusual ability to mint 
arresting metaphors. This mastery, coupled with an acute sense of 
observation that continually ferrets out the mole of meaning, makes 
his poetry exciting. Again and again the flashing phrase illumines a 
dormant scene, revealing shadowed significances. “The voweled run- 
ning call of dogs” is an instance of his canny sense of word values— 
“Voweled” in its compactness suggesting much more than its imme- 
diate onomatopacic effect. ‘““The scamper of heels in the darkening 
attics of song” rings an evocative bell. “At the Wake” is a good 
example of his powers: 


The air is heavy with the musk of sabred flowers 
And ballet dancers on the candelabra 
Are swaying to soft rhythms of the wind... . 


Christ on the brazen crucifix 

Writhes in new passion in the nervous light 

And three old crones are murmuring at their beads. 
Men in the kitchen reminisce 

Amid the myrrh of nicotine 

And laughter blunders through the swinging door 
To startle women with a taste for grief. 


Mr. Sullivan also has a keen eye for the minutiae of nature; never 
content merely to depict a scene, he is constantly underlining its import. 

But above all, Mr. Sullivan is a poet of affirmation. The manifesta- 
tion of the wind in its many moods is one of his favorite subjects, and 
throughout these poems one senses the tingling of a brisk breeze blow- 
ing away the miasma of doubt and despair. His lines crackle with 
vibrance. In “Late Encounter” he tells us: 


What I have to say is not said with the curve and the flowing 
Of speech of one whose lips make a bubble of song 
But the blurt and the wrangle of sound from the breast of a child 


Who was hurt by the frost of the mornng and the scourge of the wind. 
And one of the pleasures of reading his sinewy lines is that Mr. Sullivan 
has vital things to say: against the darkening horizon of our day he 
etches for all to see “the tree of faith, forever burning bright.” In 
“Night Gazeteer” he proclaims: 
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The light is flame, and I who probe the grate 
Of worlds lost in the shaking cannot hinder 
The birth of Hell’s first atom; soon or late 

It glows to fury, and dims in hate to cinder. 


My little cry of anguish will be lost 


1 


In a windy maze, but not the brave endeavor 


Of one bright match that blinks into a ghost 
Before my breath, and joins the stars forever. 


Again, at the close of “Psalm Against the Darkness” he reminds us: 


There are two majorities, son, though you ask me no question. 
The nameless dead, the unborn legions of time, but we are 
the thin majority, the living, who hold the sceptre of light. 

Mr. Sullivan’s intensity can be effectively muted in such mood 
pieces as the title poem, “The Return” and “Night Song.” Here that 
sense of mystery and strangeness which is at the heart of poetry, is 
captured in memorable lines. His flair for irony is trenchantly demon- 
strated in “Christmas Up-To-Date.” Irish themes have always had an 
attraction for Mr. Sullivan and those who are like-minded will enjoy 
the group included. The book concludes with a sonnet sequence 
“I, Michaelangelo.” This ambitious undertaking I did not find too 
effective. Although competently handled, I do not think the sonnet 
form is Mr. Sullivan’s best medium. There are a few verses that fail 
to kindle such as the occasional poem “In Memoriam,” a tribute to the 
famous five Sullivan brothers. But on the whole, the great majority 
of these poems reverberate in the mind long after the book is put down. 

While poets of lesser talents are being hailed as outstanding in cer- 
tain critical circles, Mr. Sullivan’s genuine poetic achievements demands 
acclaim.—DoyLe HENNESSY. 


FIRM IN A SENSE OF WONDER 


The Factual Dark, by Chad Walsh. Prairie City: The Decker Press. 
$2.00. 


In this first book of poetry there are forty-six poems unequally 
divided into three parts interspersed with expanses of white space which 
could have been better used in printing more of Chad Walsh’s gen- 
erally excellent poetry—poetry which makes its own quiet demand 
for re-reading. Although his approach is just slightly oblique, the dic- 
tion shines, the substance stands firm. Mr. Walsh outlines his position 
sharply from the very beginning. The recanters study nuclear physics, 
the faithful battle beasts: “One lion for Plato and two for Christ.” 
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Many of the poems are written out of a warm bitterness—the bitterness 
of the newly articulate Christian half resentful, much regretful at the 
modern rejection of grace. A sense of wonder envelops the poems 
(and the reader), a mature wonder which moves by what is revealed— 
and is left unsaid. The reader is left to guess but with the assurance 
that his guess is right—that it must be so. The horizons in this short 
book (and there are many) constantly recede as indeed they should and 
one knows that what is here said is worth saying and is well said. 

The social comment poems, which come first are properly sharp, 
useful for pricking, useful on occasion for carving. Most terrible of all 
perhaps is “The Song of Popula” terrible because it terrifies, terrible 
because it is true. In this same section are “Ann Arbor Evening” with 
its powerful ending, “Reality,” “Two Darknesses”—three intense poems 
as close as your present thought. The second part—a family group of 
poems—is pitched to a higher poetic level. The lyricism that here 
gathers force fortunately remains controlled but the shift is definite 
and the delight lingers after analysis. Of this group one poem in par- 
ticular “Come Close to Me” deserves quotation in full for it exhibits 
sure footing among the perils of the sentimental where a lesser poet 
would inevitably slip. 

Come close to me. The snow is blowing 
And soon will whiten field and tree. 


The last gray tones of day are going. 
The night is dark. Come close to me. 


Against the window beats the cold 

Of leafless boughs and vanished birds. 
Come let me stir the fire and hold 

Your hand in quiet that speaks my words. 


And if with time we take our road 
To freeze by field and whitened tree, 
Remember, then, the coals that glowed 
So short a while. Come close to me. 
The third section comprises for the most part distinctly religious 
poems—good religious poems strongly ribbed and stayed in basic dogma, 
clothed in imagination which has given back its images in language 
modern as the flying saucer. So in “On Ash Wednesday, to Christ”: 
The Devil sports no scarlet shorts today, 
No suavely curving horns. His feet are normal, 
His suit well-pressed, a modest banker gray, 
Gray as the ashes of my dull temptations 
That burn with cigarette decorum, fall 
Among the débris of the pipes entangled. . . . 
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Some few poems such as “Auto Graveyard” and “News Letter to 
My Friends” deserve no place in the book and among the weak sisters 
must be placed the war poems “The Nazis of My Hate Have Left the 
Village” and “The Murdered Fliers.” These latter are a cut above the 
usual ghastly inventory but far below Mr. Walsh’s best. Many of the 
poems here printed will come as familiar friends to SPIRIT readers. 
They bear re-reading for The Factual Dark is a book not to be borrowed 
but to be bought.—Gerorce A. McCAuLIFF. 


STANDARDS UNFULFILLED 


Strike Through the Mask! New Lyrical Poems, by Peter Viereck. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 


Pulitzer Prize winner Peter Viereck has been widely hailed as repre- 
sentative of “the spearhead of a movement toward clarity, feeling, 
communication and a revival, in contemporary verse, of classic human 
values.” Fortunately for the critic, Viereck, both in his lectures and his 
prose, has stated clearly his likes and his dislikes. Nor has he hesitated 
to declare his standards or to explain how he has tried to fulfill those 
standards in his verse. Mr. Viereck has declared for conventional 
prosody, for intelligibility as an essential of art, for the inseparability 
of form and content, for the sensuous expression of intellectual con- 
cepts. He has written, furthermore, for qualified laymen, not for fellow 
poets and critics. He has accepted the label, “‘a classicist of the indus- 
trial age.” His ivory tower is “built where the subway rumbles loud- 
est.” I mention these things because I think many of Mr. Viereck’s 
principles admirable. I only regret that he has not achieved them in 
this volume. 

This collection of poems is grouped under five headings and is sup- 
plemented with an essay, “The Poet in the Machine Age.” To valuate 
so varied a work presents no small number of difficulties. For the poet 
and the critic the poems undoubtedly will afford a rich experience. 
For while Mr. Viereck has more than once called himself a conservative, 
he has accomplished much in prosodic variation to challenge that poet 
who finds variety suitable only when expressed in the free verse form. 
His imagination is rich, particularly when applied to natural objects 
which he clothes with a singular mysticism. 

But if Mr. Viereck subscribes to a sensuous expression of intel- 
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lectual concepts, then he has sometimes achieved sensuousness, but not 
intelligibility. The layman, we fear, will perceive the sensuous, but not 
always the concept; and it is the layman for whom Viereck wishes 
particularly to write. The central problem, here as so often, is the 
relationship between the poet and his symbols. Granted a multiplicity 
of images, only the poet can give meaning to those images. By his 
very function, the poet intervenes between nature (expressed in images 
and symbols) and the reader: he so orders the symbols and the images 
as to communicate the poetic (or intellectual concept, if Mr. Viereck 
so desires) concept to the reader. The problem, therefore, is to what 
extent the poet shall leave his reader alone with the symbols, while he 
offers no helping hand. 

Several of these poems offer just such a difficulty, particularly to 
the non-poet. In “Which Of Us Two?,” for example, several readings 
are necessary to make clear the relationship of the image and the poet- 
speaking. Experimenting with several “laymen,” I found that only 
their close scrutiny of the grammatical structure of the verse led to a 
clear understanding of the poem. This was unfortunate, because the 
depth of feeling of this one poem should be made evident to the layman. 
I found, however, in this, as in other poems, that my satisfaction was 
more akin to one’s experience in solving a riddle than in enjoying a 
poetic experience. Immediacy of understanding is not essential in the 
reading of all poetry. Many a poem which appears simple on first 
reading may admit overtones that vary with successive readings; but 
if the poet would communicate, he need not resort to riddles. 

Mr. Viereck’s approach to song is based on his belief that to be 
free, thought must become song. Moreover, what he calls “classic song, 





beautiful song—as opposed to romantically pretty song or materially 


useful song or wholesomely reassuring song—is outwardly terrifying 





as much as inwardly decorous.” The occult relationship between nat- 
ural objects he often uses for witty and satirical observations of man’s 
crass preoccupation with the mechanistic world he has created for him- 
self. In Strike Through the Mask this is at its best, particularly in 
“The Slacker Apologizes” which, unfortunately, is too long for quoting 
here. But even in a more serious vein this occult relationship can be- 
come deeply effective as in the third stanza of “My Gentlest Song.” 
Concluding its soliloquy to a rose growing in its shade, the evergreen 
speaks: 

Small friend, you’ll never leave me any more 

Though you have death and I have sleep ahead. 


My beautiful hunger waits for you, it waits 
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To twine us even closer than before— 
(Before we sprouted toward such different fates) — 
Close as the hour we lay there, spore by spore, 
Two seeming twins in selfsame garden-bed. 
How many times I’ve wished me dead instead! 
How gladly I’d divide my unspent sheen 
And lend your fading half my evergreen! 
But must not help you, even if I could, 
For it’s not I who made you less than wood. 
You—bright putrefying weed— 
Will feed my roots next spring, will feed 
The fabulous white-hot darkness at my core. 


The emphasis upon the grotesque and bizarre relationships of in- 
animate things produces what Viereck considers an essential to poetry— 
that antithetical relationship which is the “dualism of the primordial 
‘dark gods’ of the unconscious and the more rational, civilized con- 
scious mind.” This he calls “the shower of holy dread, the tragic 
exaltation which makes the hair stand on end and is the difference be- 
tween poetry and verse.” There can be no doubt that Viereck has 
this capacity to shock, to make the hair stand on end, but one ques- 
tions its use if there is no adequate poetic compensation. This is true 
of “To My Playmate, With Thanks for Carefree Days Spent Together,” 
wherein a tree addresses its “winter comfort, loyal fruit”—human skel- 
eton for which the tree is a gibbet. It concludes: 

What prose and platitude and meanness clogged 
Your head before the black ones pecked it pure! 
Next, worms and weather scrubbed the nerve-webbed mesh 
Of ego out. This was a filthy chore. 

Now you’re a hive for honeybees. They flocked 
To sweeten and to resurrect your skull. 

Today it hums with dreams more beautiful 

Than tuneless lusts that stung your brain before. 
How long, O fruit, since ripeness burst your skin? 
Commemorate that second birth. You bore 
What every triviality of flesh 

Is pregnant with: the perfect bone within. 


Here the sense of poetic discovery as it unfolds in the poem, is not 
the discovery we usually ascribe to poetry, but the discovery of the 
situation, If intended as a satire, it could be a commendable expres- 
sion of the purposelessness of a life that can bear fruit only in decay, 
through corruption and eventual reduction to virtual nihilism. But 
primary attention throughout the poem is concentrated upon the na- 
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ture of the #mage without any revelation as to the reason for the image 
until the final lines. The effect, therefore, is one of surprise; the in- 
tellectual concept is hardly perceived. 

Mr. Viereck, if he is to fulfill his own precepts, must yet seek for 
greater communication if he wishes to hold the lay reader. Sensuous- 
ness and imagery prepare the mind for communication. Mr. Viereck 
is on the right path, and walking in the right direction. The layman, 
however, cannot adjust himself to the pace.—James P. Watsu. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Monterey, Mass. 
To the Editor—Since Eric Bruno (O.F.M.) hoped I would make “some 
characteristic comment” on Father Toelle’s solution for Merton’s con- 
flict between poetry and contemplation, I am sorry that I inhibited 
the impulse. I felt I knew too little about monasteries, so should let 
monks and nuns settle each other’s problems. 

I see it simply: If God gives a person a talent, He apparently in- 
tends him to use it. If He sends a poet to the cloisters, or sends poems 
to one who is cloistered, I would not argue that there has been some 
mistake. It seems more likely that something will be gained by having 
the poetic and the contemplative gift sometimes occur in combination. 
Perhaps monastic life has something to offer poetry. 

I realize this is all too simple and naive, and that if the argument 
were pushed too far I’d probably find myself in philosophical or theo- 
logical difficulties. Which was one reason I thought I’d better keep 
still. But in practice I find no conflict between poetry and such 
meditation as I may lay claim to. Poetry doesn’t influence the con- 
templation, but the contemplation influences the poetry, determining 
what the poet will have to say.—MarGEry MANSFIELD. 


Jamaica, N. Y. 
To the Editor—I thought the March SPIRIT exceptionally good. The 
poems were of that high quality which makes us resubscribe year after 
year. And the article, or two letters, was particularly stimulating. 

I do think Sister Thérése did over-reach herself in one or two places. 
For example her remark to the effect that Thomas Merton is above and 
beyond criticism indicates a blind enthusiasm and bias which greatly 
vitiate her value as a critic in this particular instance. This is the more 
the pity since she generally exhibits a discernment which demands re- 
spect and a judgment in which one can have confidence. Despite the 
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fact that her bias destroys much of the effectiveness of her letter never- 
theless it is necessary to agree with much of what she says. Minus the 
Merton-can-do-no-wrong-twist I must in general agree. In particular, 
Father Toelle’s characterization of “The Reader” was surprising. 

Father Bruno’s attack on the July article is somewhat better man- 
aged, I think—its tone is less frantic and his points are sharp enough 
and sharply pointed enough to persuade if persuasion were necessary. 

For my own part I hesitated to write you concerning the July article 
lest some suspicion of bias contra Father Toelle might linger (cf. his 
prior “Popish prank”). What I did want to say then and still want 
to say is that the supernaturalizing intention does not in any way aid 
art—it only aids the morals of the poet and has no effect for better 
or for worse on his poetry. What I should like to see is an amplification 
of the very real and very old problem that Father Toelle so ably out- 
lined (not at all Thomas Merton’s problem as Father Bruno declared 
and demonstrated )—a problem that affects not only the dedicated re- 
ligious but lay people in the world as well. The advice of a spiritual 
director might not here help, since the problem is not only that of 
advance toward God but also of a simultaneous advance in art. (The 
transfer of the preparation afforded by the mechanics of art to the 
interior life—and by implication or expansion, vice versa—mentioned 
by Father Toelle has only limited application and does not really touch 
the problem.) The classical touchstone of spiritual progress is, of 
course, obedience as Father Bruno pointed out but it must not be for- 
gotten that Thomas Merton is perhaps more than usually fortunate in 
having enlightened superiors who have commanded him to write. . 

I do think too that Maritain has some words of wisdom for all of 
us in this developing controversy. In his “Art and Poetry” he says, for 
example (torn out of context? Yes.): “Hardly does a man hold to a 
truth without taking advantage of it to scorn the other truth.... But 
it is precisely the truth that matters, and not we.” Again: “... that 
swarm of birds which men exchange among themselves and which you 
see darkening the sky (this is called the intercourse of ideas) are stuffed 
words batted back and forth with rackets; lead weights are added by 
thinkers in the hope of putting out the opponent’s eye, or bashing in 
his head.” Let us hope that it won’t be necessary to set up first aid 
stations for SPIRIT contributors.—Grorce A. McCau.irrF. 





With the publication of these letters, we conclude the discussion of 
this aspect of Merton as monk and poet.—The Editors. 
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